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There  was  no  erasure  or  occasion  for  one. 

There  was  not  a word  omitted. 

There  was  no  error  in  syllabication  at  the  end 
of  a line. 

Remember  that  these  were  sixth-grade  girls, 
that  they  were  all  of  foreign-born  parentage,  that 
half  of  them  were  themselves  foreign  born,  that  no 
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child  was  more  than  three  and  a half  minutes  in 
writing  eighty  words  from  dictation,  that  it  was 
done  in  my  presence,  and  at  my  request. 

With  high  appreciation  of  excellent  penmanship 
in  many  cities,  I place  the  work  that  I saw  in  New 
York  city,  all  in  all,  the  most  uniformly  good  that 
I have  ever  anywhere  seen. 


Why  should  there  not  be  fit  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice  of 
the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal  hope  in  the  world? 
— Abraham  Lincoln ♦ 


LINCOLN  : 

PATRIOT,  PRESIDENT,  MARTYR. 

N>v — g-rTWw-.  WA  LLACE. 

Forgive  me,  if  from  present  things  I turn, 

To  speak  what  in  my  heart  will  beat  and  burn, 

And  hang  my  wreath  on  his  world-honored  urn. 

— Lowell  Commemoration  Ode. 

The  approach  of  the  centenary  of  Lincoln’s  birth 
has  given  to  numbers  of  capable  writers  the  oppor- 
tunity and  the  inspiration  to  measure  again  the 
political  sagacity,  the  moral  girth,  and  increasing 
fame  of  this  truly  great  American. 

A delightful  feature  of  these  practically  number- 
less estimates  is  theii  spontaneous  unanimity.  Not 
that  they  are  all  alike  in  subject-matter,  for  they 
approach  their  theme  from  different  angles;  and 
this  is  easily  possible,  as  Lincoln  was  many-sided. 
But  whether  they  are  historical  or  rhetorical,  anec- 
dotal or  reflective,  profound  or  shallow,  there  is  not 
in  any  one  of  them  a single  discordant  note.  The 
admiration  for  Lincoln  is  like  a grand  symphony, 
in  which  many  different  instruments  have  each  its 
part  and  place,  but  in  their  combination  produce 
in  the  mind  attuned  to  melody  a singularly  happy 
and  inspiring  effect. 

Either  orator  or  writer  may  well  despair  of  speak- 
ing or  penning  a new  word  about  Lincoln.  One 
finds  himself  anticipated  if  he  should  attempt  it. 
The  comfort  is  that  life  is  not  made  up  chiefly  of 
novelties,  but  of  agreeable  repetitions.  Great 
oratorios  and  sonatas  will  bear  repetition.  There 
are  themes  that  never  grow  old.  And  Lincoln 
never  wearies,  never  palls  upon  the  patriotic 
American.  This  centenary  observance  will  be  but 
the  larger,  fuller  echo  of  the  admiration  already 
accorded  him  by  a nation  that  is  always  in  his  debt. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  sixteenth  occupant  of 
the  presidential  chair,  the  loftiest  station  in  the  gift 
of  the  American  people. 

He  was  the  first  President  to  come  out  of  the 
Great  West.  Virginia  had  furnished  seven  of  his 
predecessors ; Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  North 
Carolina,  two  each;  New  Hampshire  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, one  each.  Up  to  Lincoln’s  time  the  Atlantic 
states  had  grown  all  the  presidential  timber.  Lin- 
coln came  from  the  prairies  of  the  West. 

His  infancy  was  in  Kentucky ; his  adolescence  ir. 
Indiana ; his  maturity  in  Illinois ; his  highest  tri- 
umphs in  Washington.  It  was  a great  step  from 
the  rude  Kentucky  cabin  to  the  White  House. 


In  a list  at  hand  in  which  the  “Vocation  in  Early 
Life”  of  our  Presidents  is  given,  Lincoln  is  the 
only  one  of  the  twenty-five  who  is  registered  as  a 
“farm-hand.”  There  is  the  record  of  “teachers,” 
“lawyers,”  “soldiers,”  “tailors,”  and  “surveyor,” 
but  only  one  “farm-hand.”  Yet  this  farm-hand,  by 
his  indomitable  will  and  tireless  perseverance,  sur- 
passed many  of  them,  and  was  the  full  peer  of  any 
of  them. 

Of  the  twenty-five  Presidents  sixteen  are  listed 
as  college  men,  while  nine  of  them  had  no  such  edu- 
cational advantages.  There  had  been  no  Harvard,, 
no  William  and  Mary,  no  Princeton,  no  Bowdoin 
for  Lincoln.  But  there  was  a somewhat  rude  school 
of  experience  in  forest  and  country  store,  on  flat 
boat  and  Indian  campaigning,  that  furnished  the 
eager  student  of  life  wholesome  lessons  of  courage 
and  patience,  and  “all-wool  common-sense,”  as 
Lowell  termed  it,  that  stood  him  in  good  stead  in 
the  great  crises  of  his  life. 

It  seems  almost  incredible  to  be  told  that  the  boy 
who  “wrote  and  ciphered  on  a wooden  shovel,  and 
when  he  had  covered  one  side  all  over  he  shaved  it 
all  off  and  had  a clean  page,”  became  one  of  the 
most  convincing  debaters  on  the  political  rostrum, 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  pleaders  at  the  bar. 

The  debates  between  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  in 
which  the  great  principles  of  human  liberty  were 
keenly  and  ably  discussed,  are  among  the  political 
memories  that  Illinois  will  never  let  die.  They  were 
seven  in  all,  at  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jonesboro, 
Charleston,  Galesburg,  Quincy,  and  Alton ; and 
they  have  been  recently  celebrated  by  immense 
gatherings  on  these  old  battlegrounds  of  debate. 

Little,  perhaps,  did  these  doughty  opponents 
realize  at  the  time  the  far-reaching  influence  upon 
the  nation  and  the  world  of  their  strenuous  words. 
One  of  these  debaters,  at  least,  was  being  prepared 
to  become  the  champion  of  the  oppressed,  and  the 
emancipator  of  the  enthralled,  by  his  experience  in 
this  political  combat,  even  though  at  the  time  he 
was  quite  unconscious  of  the  large  place  he  was  to 
occupy  as  the  knight  of  freedom. 

Upon  none  of  Lincoln’s  predecessors  in  the  presi- 
dency did  the  heavy  responsibility  of  dealing  with 
the  slavery  question  rest  with  such  weight  as  upon 
his  brawny  shoulders.  Some  of  the  earliest  of 
them  felt  no  responsibility.  They  owned  slaves ; 
but  they  never  manumitted  their  bondmen,  be- 
cause slavery  was  a recognized  and  approved  social 
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condition.  Later,  when  slavery  was  challenged, 
and  part  of  the  nation  began  to  indulge  higher 
ethical  ideals,  President  after  President  turned  to 
compromises  with  the  slave-holding  states  in  the 
interests  of  national  unity ; and,  however  humanita- 
rian their  personal  instincts  might  be,  held  these  in 
abeyance,  or  entirely  suppressed  them  in  view  of 
political  exigencies. 

The  load  came  upon  Lincoln.  The  time  had 
come  when  some  stout  heart  should  bear  it,  and 
Lincoln  was  the  burden-bearer.  And  it  will  ever 
be  an  undimmed  halo  about  his  head  that  he  bore  it 
so  bravely  and  so  patiently.  No  pen  can  exagger- 
ate the  weight  of  that  load.  To  be  hated  and 
cursed  by  half  the  nation  he  ruled,  to  be  blamed  by 
political  recreants  in  the  North  as  the  author  of 
one  of  the  most  awful  fratricidal  wars  of  history,  to 
be  plotted  against  by  foreign  nations  who  charged 
up  all  their  business  losses  to  him,  and  wished  his 
overthrow,  might  well  have  made  the  stouteit 
heart  quail.  But  Lincoln — hero  that  he  was — 
stood  up  bravely  under  it  all,  with  malice  in  his 
heart  toward  none,  but  with  unconquerable  determi- 
nation that  the  Union  should  not  be  permanently 
dissevered,  and  that  the  bondman’s  fetters  should 
be  broken  forever. 

With  him  the  great  issues  had  ceased  to  be  domi- 
nantly political ; they  were  splendidly  ethical ; and 
here  he  was  far  and  away  in  advance  of  any  and  all 
who  had  preceded  him  in  the  presidential  line,  even 
the  “Father  of  the  Country”  himself.  One  of  his 
sentences  from  the  great  Illinois  debates  still  rings 
with  hearty  moral  sentiment:  “He  is  blowing  out 
the  moral  light  around  us  who  contends  that  who- 
ever wants  slaves  may  hold  them.”  And  he 
shielded  that  “moral  light”  from  extinction  by  the 
rude  winds  of  political  expediency  and  the  fierce 
gates  of  sectional  strife,  so  that  ever  since  his  day  a 
united  country  has  been  glad  to  walk  in  its  genial 
rays. 

Nor  need  any  friend  of  Lincoln  ever  feel  called 
upon  to  apoligize  for  the  way  he  carried  himself 
during  his  presidency.  True,  he  had  not — to  the 
great  regret  of  some — the  polish  of  the  school  or 
the  drawing-room ; but  he  was  one  of  “Nature's 
noblemen.”  He  was  one  of  the  greatest-hearted 
men  who  ever  made  the  White  House  his  home. 
He  had  a dignity  without  airs ; a positiveness  with- 
out rudeness ; a humor  without  frivolity  or  coarse- 
ness; and  a regnant  kindliness  that  transmuted 
many  a curse  into  a benediction. 

One  feature  of  Lincoln  that  is  never  overlooked 
was  his  fondness  for  story-telling.  On  this  point 
let  him  explain  himself.  It  is  interesting.  He  said 
once:  “I  believe  I have  the  popular  reputation  of 
being  a story-teller,  but  I do  not  deserve  the  name 
in  its  general  sense,  for  it  is  not  the  story  itself,  but 
its  purpose,  or  effect,  that  interests  me.  I oft  in 


avoid  a long  and  useless  discussion  by  others  or  a 
laborious  explanation  on  my  own  part  by  a short 
story  that  illustrates  my  point  of  view.  So,  too, 
the  sharpness  of  a refusal  or  the  edge  of  a rebuke 
may  be  blunted  by  an  appropriate  story,  so  as  to 
save  wounded  feeling  and  yet  serve  the  purpose. 
No,  I am  not  simply  a story-teller,  but  story-telling 
as  an  emollient  saves  me  much  friction  and  dis- 
tress.” 

Truer  word  was  never  spoken  than  this,  that  Lin- 
coln was  “the  embodiment  of  democracy.”  And 
this  is  one  of  his  chief  charms  to  any  stalwait 
American.  He  was  of  the  people.  When  he  was 
sent  to  Congress,  the  compiler  of  the  Congres- 
sional Directory  called  upon  him  for  particulars  of 
his  early  life;  and  he  replied:  “They  may  all  be 
compiled  in  one  poetic  line:  The  short  and  simple 
annals  of  the  poor/  ” And  he  never  grew  away 
from  the  people.  Exalted  station  never  seduced 
him  from  interest  in,  and  love  for,  his  race.  He 
was  an  American ; not  a European  with  an  Ameri- 
can veneering  on  him.  And  he  trusted  the  people ; 
their  basal  common  sense ; their  love  of  fair  play. 
Was  not  this  one  of  his  memorable  sayings:  “You 
may  fool  some  of  the  people  some  of  the  time,  but 
you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  the  time”?  “The 
people,”  he  said  at  another  time,  “are  the  rightful 
masters  of  both  congresses  and  courts,  not  to  over- 
throw the  constitution,  but  to  overthrow  the  men 
who  pervert  the  constitution.”  In  an  appeal  he 
once  made  to  the  slave-holding  states  there  appears 
the  same  faith  in  the  essential  rectitude  of  the 
popular  heart.  “To  the  people  of  these  states,”  he 
said,  “I  most  earnestly  appeal.  I do  not  argue.  I 
beseech  you  to  make  the  argument  for  yourselves. 
^ ou  cannot,  if  you  would,  be  blind  to  the  signs  of 
the  times.” 

Pitiful  it  is  to  think  that  a man  of  such  innate 
kindliness  of  disposition,  such  splendid  attainments, 
such  memorable  achievements,  should  lose  his  life 
by  an  assassin’s  bullet;  but  such  is  one  of  the  risks 
of  exalted  station,  as  America  knows  only  too  well. 

It  was  on  a Good  Friday,  the  Christian  anniver- 
sary of  the  greatest  sacrifice  ever  made  for  human 
sin,  that  Lincoln  s life  was  laid  down  on  the  altar 
of  the  country  he  loved  so  well.  Thus  he  became 
our  presidential  proto-martyr. 

We  have  speculated  since,  and  that  frequently, 
what  might  have  come  in  blessing  to  the  Union 
had  Lincoln  lived  to  complete  his  second  presi- 
dential term  ; but  here  we  are  in  the  region  of  imagi- 
nation, pure  and  simple. 

Of  one  thing,  however,  we  are  certain ; that  until 
the  last  slave  on  earth  shall  find  his  fetters  broken 
and  his  heirship  to  freedom  established,  until  the 
last  oppressor  shall  find  his  cudgel  shattered  in  his 
nerveless  hand,  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will 
be  revered  as  the  American  “Great-heart,”  the 
faithful  friend  and  stout  defender  of  human  rights. 




< Neve'  is  man  his  own  master  till,  like  the  centurion  with  his  soldiers,  he  can  say  to 
Joy,  Come,  and  to  Grief  or  Anxiety,  “Go,”  and  be  obeyed  of  these. — Weir  cMitcbell. 


